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blasting gelatine respectively, to shock or percussion, 
gelatine dynamite, when frozen, being, if anything, rather 
more sensitive to percussion than when unfrozen, while 
with blasting gelatine the reverse is the case. This is a 
point of some importance when these two explosives 
Lave to be dealt with in winter, and it is curious to note 
that this fact, like the baneful effects of dinitrobenzole, 
although first established in England, is not found in 
the English work, but appears in the French translation, 

We must also raise our protest against the statement, 
repeated in the translation, that blasting gelatine, when 
ignited in the open, burns but does not explode ; this is 
true only when the blasting gelatine is in relatively 
small quantities, or in an unfrozen condition. The burn¬ 
ing of large quantities of blasting gelatine frequently 
ends in a violent explosion, and the burning of even a 
pound or two of the frozen material nearly always leads 
to explosion. This is one of those careless statements 
which, unfortunately, frequently lead to accidents. 

As regards this portion of the work we should have 
been grateful to the author if he had given us a little 
more information as to the various explosives, propulsive 
as well as disruptive, used in the French army. We in 
England, foolishly perhaps, have few or no secrets in 
such matters ; it is, in fact, one of the most difficult 
things imaginable to keep anything secret. In France 
they manage these things better, or at least differently, 
and we are still, many years after their introduction, 
ignorant of the exact nature of the powder and other 
explosives used by the French army. Any information 
on these points from M. Daniel would have met with 
our warmest appreciation. 

The chapters on the analysis of explosives are prac¬ 
tically a simple translation of Mr. Sanford on the same 
subject, and suffer from the same defects, and have the 
same excellencies as the original. Here we can only 
point out one more instance of want of care in the 
translator, M. Daniel, like Mr. Sanford, dries moist 
guncotton at 100° C. to estimate the proportion of water, a 
proceeding which every one who has tried it must know 
to be impossible. 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, advances made 
in the production of smokeless powder, consisting in 
their complete gelatinisation, whereby they are converted 
into hard non-porous masses which burn only on the 
surface, is scarcely hinted at in this work. 

Lastly, the list of explosives given at the end of the 
work suffers from the same defect as did the similar list 
in Mr. Sanford’s book, and several explosives are given, 
which from the nature of their constituents must be 
unstable, and therefore dangerous to keep, without a 
word of warning being added ; such as, for example, 
ammonia dynamite (amidogene) and poudre au nitrate 
d’ammoniac, which latter contains two salts incompatible 
with each other, viz. nitrate of ammonium and chlorate 
of potassium, 

In conclusion we welcome this book as a useful 
addition to our library, but cannot refrain from express¬ 
ing a hope that Mr. Sanford may soon have an oppor 
tunity of giving us a second edition of his work, free 
from the mistakes and shortcomings of his own first 
edition as well as those in the French translation of the 
same. A. D. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Studies in Psychical Research. By Frank Podmore, 
M.A., author of “Apparitions and Thought-Trans¬ 
ference.” Pp. xi + 458. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1897.) 

R. FRANK PODMORE’S “Studies in Psychical 
Research ” is at once a critically sifted account 
of facts and the story of a movement. The facts, or 
alleged facts, concern spiritualism, poltergeists, thought- 
transference, telepathic hallucinations, ghosts, haunted 
houses, premonitions, previsions, secondary conscious¬ 
ness, impersonation, obsession, clairvoyance. The move¬ 
ment is the persistent transfer of the facts from the 
region of myth to the region of verified science. This 
movement is typified by the work of the Psychical 
Research Society, which, as Mr. Podmore in his open¬ 
ing chapter shows, was founded by competent persons 
for the special purpose of ascertaining whether the 
popular belief in certain phenomena had any basis in 
scientific evidence. Some ten years ago “ Phantasms 
of the Living ” set men thinking on these topics. The 
theories, as much as the facts there adduced, have 
stimulated reflection at every hand. Mr. Podmore now 
aims at placing in a simple form the critical result of 
twenty years’ labour. He is lucid, exact and critical. 
He pushes no hypothesis except so far as the evidence 
seems to justify it, Even his favourite “telepathy” is 
offered as a “working hypothesis” chiefly because it is 
the smallest “ draught upon the unknown.” 

In Chapter ii., Mr. Podmore gives an account of 
“ spiritualism as a popular movement.” The testimony 
is, he finds, more “ copious than cogent.” The high- 
water mark in the scientific observation of spiritualism 
was Mr. Crookes’ experiments with Home and others. 
The facts narrated in this chapter are subjected to a 
thorough criticism in Chapter iii. The two chapters are 
in admirable contrast—the facts of the one melting away 
under the scrutiny of the other. “ Perhaps they heard 
Dr, Hodgson and the new generation knocking at the 
door” (p. 81). As the scientific search-light grows 
stronger, the marvels grow smaller and less numerous. 
Yet, negative conclusions notwithstanding, the year 1894 
witnessed the performances of Eusapia Palladino. In 
regard to Mr. Crookes and his experiments, Mr. Podmore 
is becomingly respectful ; but the best critical faculty 
may be taken in by trickery (eg., p. Ill, “Miss Cook, 
Miss Fay, and other mediums with whom Mr. Crookes 
experimented”). Mr. Todmore concludes : “Unless and 
until some feat is performed which fraud cannot explain, 
the presumption that fraud is the all-sufficient cause 
remains unshaken ” (p. 124)- The “ unless ' and “ until 
rest with spiritualism, and were it for this result alone, 
the S.P.R. has not worked in vain. The poltergeists 
(Chapter v.) are, in brief, demonstrated trickery. In 
Chapter vi., Madame Blavatsky and her theosophy are, 
after a narrative that leaves no doubt, dismissed with a 
decipiantur. The grosser theosophy, like the grosser 
spiritualism, now receives its “ unless ” and “ until.” In 
Chapter vii. (“experimental thought-transference”), 
however, we are on more solid ground. Much of the 
material reminds one of Mr. Podmore’s former book. 
He states the cases, and lets the reader “judge for 
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himself” (p. 199). But this assumes that all the necessary 
data are supplied—a large assumption. Fraud, at least 
conscious fraud, may be held as excluded by the con¬ 
ditions, which have all the seeming of true scientific 
methods. Agent and percipient are strictly watched and 
guarded. The most obvious sources of error are fore¬ 
stalled. Silent choosing of cards, and the like, obviate 
any risk of suggestion by normal channels—the purpose 
being to isolate the fact of the actuality of transference. 
How difficult it is so to isolate the fact may be guessed 
from the somewhat extraordinary results of Hansen and 
Lehman with “ involuntary whispering.” Their results, 
as even Parish (“ Hallucinations and Illusions,” p. 320) 
allows, are not necessarily conclusive against any ex¬ 
periments recorded by the Society, but they show how 
extremely difficult it is to establish, in this kind, the 
ordinary conditions of strict physiological experiment. 
But apart from these possible errors, the accounts seem 
somewhat wanting everywhere in psychological “ con¬ 
text.” This is specially true of the telepathic hallu¬ 
cinations (Chapter viii.), where, once more, the “ method 
of agreement ” predominates. A detached mental fact, 
when once it is subjectively assigned to so simple a 
cause as telepathic agency, is apt to escape from its 
mental current. The immediate association may be 
forgotten instantaneously, or pass utterly unrecognised. 

It is a more distingushed and impressive thing to 
have thoughts inspired by an outside source than 
following in the orthodox way of contiguous or similar 
association, This defect is very obvious in many of the 
cases (e.g., p. 245). Several of the recorders of hallu¬ 
cinations state that this is their only experience of the 
kind. This seems to be a fairly complete proof of bad 
self-observation. It is true that a well-defined hallu¬ 
cination is, in the ordinary acceptation, a relatively un¬ 
common experience ; but Mr. Podmore admits (p. 244) 
that dreams and waking hallucinations differ, not in 
essence, but in the accident of sleeping or waking. 
Obviously, the recorders of those isolated experiences 
do not take hallucinations in this wide sense, Con¬ 
sequently, a doubt arises as to their competence to 
record the psychological context. Further, if dream 
and hallucination are thus to play into each other, the 
long arm of coincidence is made yet longer, and tele¬ 
pathy, while the marvel of it is none the less, becomes all 
the more difficult to establish. Mr. Podmore’s exposition 
is so persuasive, and he obviously holds in reserve so 
much more information, that one hesitates to express 
doubts crudely. Yet he seems to allow too little for 
the “submerged dream,” for the coincidences that (in 
excess of chance) must result from the general similarity 
of mental venue of friends or relatives or acquaintances. 
He seems to accept too easily the “ veridicality ” (Parish) 
of the alleged coincidence, for in some of his instances 
the precise nature of the fact is just what escapes. Thus 
the “come to me” of case iv., p. 245, and of her tele¬ 
pathic correlate, may have been, in each case, the end of 
a normal associational sequence. But the data are not 
enough to settle the point. The same difficulty in 
fixing evanescent processes of association has been 
pointed out by Prof. W. James (Psych., ii. 83), and by 
Miss Helen Dendy {Mind, N.S., 7, 370), in connection 
with subconscious processes. Many disputes might be 
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raised on the time that hallucinations take to emerge 
after the alleged telepathic message has been sent, and 
the suggestions to meet the difficulty are sometimes 
more “ copious than cogent.” 

Ghosts (Chapter ix.) and haunted houses (Chapter x.) 
are investigated only to be discredited, and Mr. Podmore 
then concentrates himself on a very important subject, 
“secondary consciousness,” which, in its turn, is found 
not proven as a coherent system of ideas. That is, he 
does not regard as sufficient the argument that con¬ 
tends for separate subconscious personality acting in a 
hidden way alongside of the normal supraliminal con¬ 
sciousness. The ordinary doctrine of subconscious 
storage of memories in the nerve centres is considered 
enough. These subconscious personalities are “ manu¬ 
factured articles,” and indicate rather the possible 
education of special centres for special ends than any 
fresh revelation of “ transcending ” consciousness. Once 
or twice in this book we seem to catch a tendency to 
meet popular explanations half-way (e.g., p. 378), but 
there is proof enough that Mr. Podmore has a firm 
hold of positive psychology, and his fair-minded re¬ 
statements of somewhat inflated doctrines are excellent 
instances of an investigator’s patience. Although he 
seems to give too little to “veridicality” of coincidence, 
too little to mental venue, th'e submerged dream, the 
psychological context, dissociation of consciousness, the 
state of health and the “ pathologic ” element generally, 
yet he presents a residuum that will compel explanation, 
and that is at once the final justification of the Society 
he represents and of his elegantly narrated studies. 

W. Leslie Mackenzie. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

Travels in the Coastlands of British East Africa and 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. By W. W. A. 
FitzGerald. Pp. xxiv + 774. Maps and illustrations. 
(London : Chapman and Hall, 1898.) 

HIS handsome volume deals with a part of East 
Africa which, in spite of its apparent accessibility, 
has down to the present day remained surprisingly little 
known to the world at large. In the general rush to 
explore the more remote recesses of the African con¬ 
tinent, many of the immediate coastlands have been left 
comparatively unheeded, and nowhere, perhaps, has tk.s 
been more the case than in the northern districts of the 
British sphere along the East African coast. The present 
book, therefore, fills a decided blank in the literature of 
the continent. 

Commissioned in 1891 by the late British East Africa 
Company to study the agricultural capabilities of the 
coastal zone falling within its sphere of operations, Mr. 
FitzGerald during the space of two years traversed that 
region in all directions, from Mombasa in the south to 
Port Durnford in the north, besides extending his in¬ 
quiries to the two largest islands lying off the coast. He 
was thus able to gain an intimate acquaintance with the 
country, and the record of his experiences possesses a 
solid value, which fully atones for the slight delay notice¬ 
able in its presentation to the public. With the aid 
of the numerous illustrations, all of them reproductions 
of photographs, we gain a vivid idea of the characteristic 
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